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in answer to "Rufus's" note of congratulation : "My pleasure is
all the greater for your name being in the same List." It was
not without good cause that Rufus Isaacs always maintained that
"there is no better friend than F.E."

With the Insurance bill Sir Rufus was constantly engaged
both inside and to a far greater extent outside the House. His
years at the Bar had given him wide experience of conducting
delicate negotiations for the settlement of cases as well as of
handling many types of people in many different moods. Much
of his time was consequently spent in receiving, either alone or in
company with Mr. Lloyd George, indignant deputations which.
came to voice their grievances against the new proposals, listening
to their objections, placating their wrath and ushering them out
if not converted, at least reassured.

In this way many of the more formidable obstacles which
would otherwise have blocked the progress of the bill through
Parliament were removed in advance, though its path was still
far from smooth and in committee multitudinous amendments had
to be considered and their acceptance or rejection, either total or
partial, decided upon.

Sir Rufus himself introduced the Trade Unions bill, which was
intended to give to the unions power to raise funds for political
objects by means of a purely voluntary special levy, which itself
could not be made until authorized by a majority after a ballot.
For this purpose the Registrar of Friendly Societies was to decide
whether any particular object was political or not.

But Mr. F. E. Smith for the Opposition held the safeguards for
the dissident minority to be quite ineffective and Mr. Ramsay
MacDonald for the Labour Party wanted no such safeguards at all.
As regards the Parliament bill, a remarkable and wholly
unexpected change had come over the situation at the beginning
of the year owing to a sudden resolve on the part of the Peers to
put their own House in order, Lord Rosebery and Lord Lansdowne
agreeing as to the necessity, but not as to the nature, of the reforms.
The Government refused, however, to be impressed and pro-
ceeded on its way, in due course consigning the bill to the House of
Lords, where, after a period of quiescence during the Coronation, it
was considerably amended before being returned to the Commons.
The Peers' amendments being plainly unacceptable to the Govern-
ment and the presumption being that the Commons would return
the bill to the Lords in its original form, the question then arose as
to the course to be taken in those circumstances by the Conser-
vative Peers.

A meeting of those concerned was to be held at Lansdowne